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The Wey GrOr 


For officers, new and old, I recommend this month not one book, but the whole 


Hazen series, now an impressive array of eight volumes. The newest is Ernest 
Fremont Tittle’s Christians in an Unchristian Society. It is timely in topic, thought- 


ful in presentation. Each in the series is well worth the entrance fee (50c). 


Radio time and printers’ ink have been used profusely in protest against the 
Daughters’ exclusion act against Marian Anderson. And rightly so. But a curious 
omission in most of the current comment is the obvious fact that racial intolerance 
is not at all an uncommon thing. Miss Anderson, already known as one of the 
world’s great singers, cannot be hurt professionally when denied the use of Con- 
stitutional Hall (the name is an interesting coincidence). Daily in this country 
Negroes face discrimination for no reason other than that intolerance is deeply 


entrenched in our corporate life. It is a common sin, operative today in cities and 


Is and colleges. 


hamlets, in scho 
How does it feel, I wonder, to be the only Negro student in an otherwise pure 
white college? Horribly lonely at times no doubt, and calling for the real thing 
in guts. Mr. Gaines of Supreme Court action will have need of personal qualities 
of the highest order, and inner resources of real power, when he goes to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri next fall. It is good to have George Cech saying (in this issue) 
that Mr. Gaines will have the friendly support of the Christian group at Missou. 


The Rust brothers—John and Mack—inventors of the revolutionary cotton picking 
machine, are setting aside part of their profits for a foundation which is to study 


how labor-saving machines may be a benefit rather than a threat to labor. <A far- 


sighted social responsibility is in evidence here! Such an inquiry is greatly needed. 
A mimeographed card reached the /ntercollegian office recently. It came from the 
Chinese National Library of Peiping and announced a change of address: “Owing to 
the present situation in China we have established an office at Kunming, Yunnan,” 
it said. “All publications intended for the National Library of Peiping should 
henceforth be sent to the above address.” (Kunming is about 1,300 miles southwest 
of Peiping.) The library at the same time requested copies of two missing issues, 


“in order that we may have a complete file of your valuable publication.” 


What the communication did not say was that the library’s precious books made 
most of that long journey via oxcart and sampan over a rough terrain. By the 
same road the students of China made their epic journey away from the ruined 
universities of the war zone. Students of America are raising a relief fund for 
these courageous students. Five thousand dollars has been received—more is needed, 
quickly, to meet the elemental human need of war-stranded students who are deter- 
mined, whatever the hardship, to serve their country first by securing an education. 
(If your school has not yet put on its F. E. S. S. F. campaign, write the WAYFARER. ) 


From the North Atlantic there came the other day a radio message of distress. A 
Dutch freighter out of Boston with a cargo of scrap iron was storm tossed enroute 
to Hamburg. Later, assurance came that disaster was averted and the scrap iron 
on its way. Meanwhile, we are moving under full steam at home toward an emer- 
gency order of 6,000 planes—each of which will require a trained pilot. Tech- 
nological schools are already training selected students, destined to guide these 
planes. 


Which calls to mind what Newton D. Baker wrote after the “last” war: “The 
tensions in modern international relations are industrial and commercial, and the 
causes of modern war grow out of the efforts of nations to acquire economic 
security or economic dominance.” 

THE OBSERVER. 
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YOW RE ELECTED MR, PRESIDENT... 


A COLLEGE dean addressing a group of students 
emarked that “There is greater opportunity for really 
reative leadership in the college *Y’ 
ampus organization.” 
At first hearing, may not seem true. 
ertainly there are numerous campus positions which 


than in any other 
Strong statement ! 
however, it 


mmonly are regarded as more important than the 
presidency of the Christian Association. The football 
team captain, the president of the student body or of 
the interfraternity council (to mention only a few) 
get much more glory on the campus and infinitely more 
space in the college paper. 


Sut do these officers have a 
hance at genuinely creative leadership? Of course, a 
‘trong person in any job is more creative than a weak 
erson. On most campuses, however, the so-called 
important” student body jobs are pretty much cut and 
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dried. What the incumbent can do or may not attempt 
has already been determined, largely, by the adminis- 
tration or by the coach or by tradition. 

But in the Christian Association the sky is the limit, 
literally. A new president and a new cabinet can make 
of the Association almost anything they want. To a 
degree greater than is true of any other campus organ- 
ization, the Christian Association depends for its suc- 
cess on the creative imagination and leadership, par- 
ticularly at the point of group leadership, of the presi- 
dent and cabinet. 

You are elected, Mr. President—and this is the kind 
of a job you are coming into. What you make of it 
depends on you. Of one thing you may be sure—you 
will have a rare opportunity to be really creative— 
creative at 


the point of actually changing people's 
thinking 


than which there is nothing more creative, 
and responsible. Yours is a real job, requiring time, 
effort, patience, thought, prayer. This job will be your 
major extra-curricular activity. You will have to pay 
a price, but the growth that will come to you in the 
process is more than worth it. 


« 
NECESSITY OF THE $. ¢. M.- 


THERE are many, many angles from which one might 
consider the necessity of the Student Christian Move- 
ment. There are the angles of its non-denominational 
approach, its democratic way of working, the oppor- 
tunity it offers for free expression of opinion and its 
combination of tolerant and vital Christianity; the 
Movement as a training ground for Christian leader- 
ship; its pioneer work in fields of social action. Its 
record on race relationships alone has been invaluable. 
\t the moment, however, we would like to speak for 
the necessity of the Student Christian Movement as a 
movement—an intercollegiate movement. 

As every secretary and regional council member 
knows, it is exceedingly difficult to make undergradu- 
ates aware of the national and world aspects of the 
Movement. Most of our campuses inevitably tend to 
be self-centered and self-contained. Except for occa 
sional visits of the regional secretary (who comes often 
they know not where or how), and for occasional con- 
ferences, the only time the rank-and-file members think 
of the larger Movement is when a letter arrives asking 
for their annual contribution. It is unfortunate that 
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this is true Because most of these same mem 


Why ? 
hers would not even be in the Association; indeed, the 
‘Y™ would be nonexistent f back of it there were not 
the regional and national movements. It the national 
novement went out of existence, the hundreds of local 
later or have to 


\ssociations would die, sooner or 


create a new national framework. 


his being so, there are two obligations we would 
ike to lay on the consciences of new officers. One ts 
hat they make a carefully planned effort to make their 
membership aware of the meaning of membership in 


] 
a national and world-wide movement of students. 


(We 
know of several Associations which have cabinet and 
membership meetings for this very purpose.) Any 


regional secretary will be glad to help. A second ob 
ligation is to make the cabinet and membership aware 
national 
movement both through attendance wherever possible 


if their responsibility for carrying on the 


at conferences, commission meetings and intercollegiate 
gatherings, and through adequate and 1f necessary sac- 
ificial financial support 


WE'RE WORLD MINDED... 
W HERE\ ER Christians gather in international con- 


former S. C They 
discover one another working toward a common end. 


ferences, M. people are found. 
Their undergraduate experience in the Christian Move- 
ment has prepared them for these times—barriers in 


attitudes have been destroyed ; bonds of friendship 
formed; insights, convictions, loyalties deepened, in an 
abiding Christian fellowship. Of the sixty delegates 
India sent to the Madras Conference, forty-one were 
people of S. C. M. background. The same thing was 
true, largely, of other national delegations. If ever you 
are oppressed with a minority sense of futility, ponder 
this fact: the S. C. 
for a proportionately large number of the leaders of 
the World Christian Community. 


M. has been the training ground 


We belong to the World's Student Christian Federa- 
tion. Year by year the Federation’s life grows stronger. 
In South America new movements are being born. 
k-ven where the S. C. M. is officially banned it does not 
die. Common action and worship, the sharing of con- 
cerns and programs across barriers of race, class, and 
nation are inherent parts of this great fellowship. The 
\lwaye Conference in India is a fine example of the 
Federation in action. Students from thirty movements 
met with thirty Indian students.’ There was plain talk 
and earnest inquiry based on religious convictions and 
experience and a deepening sense of abiding fellowship 
in spite of differences. Multiply this type of experi- 
ence in country after country and upon campus after 
campus across the world and the strength of the move- 
ment becomes apparent. Wherever this fellowship 1s 
_! Report is expected in time for the next issue of this maga- 
zine. 


realized, the World Christian Community is coming 


into being. Ours the responsibility to maintain a world 
urs the 


awareness ol 


perspective in a day of rabid provincialisms ! 


privilege of mtensifying our other 
S.C. Me's and of participating in the creation of the 


\\ orld 


world fellowship. 


Christian Community through our student 


AFTER MADRAS -- WHAT? 
WALTER HORTON, long a friend and _ trusted 


leader of the S. C. M.’s of this country, reports (in this 
issue) the Madras Conference. Note well his com- 
Christianity 
has entered a new phase of its life. It is a world move- 
ment. Its roots have grown deep down into the life of 
every people. 


ments on the significance of that event. 


That this is true is largely the result of 
the missionary movement of the past one hundred and 
fifty years. But reorientation of that movement to 
serve the young vigorous churches is required. New 
and exacting types of overseas Christian vocations are 
The churches in other lands have a strong 
lative leadership. 


emerging. 


What do these things imply for our Movement in the 
United States? 
fellowship ? 
tions. 


What is our part in a world Christian 
We can, of course, learn from other na- 
What do they expect of us? What are the 
implications of our membership in the World's Student 
Christian Federation? What vocations are open to 
adequately prepared Christian students overseas? How 
can we keep in touch with this on-going world fellow- 
ship? How can we build effectively in our colleges for 
a world Christian community ? 

We need lose no time in finding the answers to thes¢ 
and other questions. We can begin now 

1. To take part in the Post-Madras conferences now 
being held in cities in every part of the country (ar- 
ranged by the Foreign Missions Conference of N. A.) 
If you have not already planned to participate, get im 
touch with the chairman of the Federation of Churches 
in the city nearest your campus. 

2. Raise some of these questions for discussion in 
your spring and summer conferences. 
ence and leadership of some 5S. C. 


Secure the pres- 
M. delegates or 
others who attended the Madras Conference. 

3. Plan now to share in the “consultations” during 
the Christmas holidays, 1939. The Student Volunteer 
Movement, the N. I. C. C., the Canadian S. C. M., and 
the Church-related student movements are uniting in 4 
discussion of the implications for our Movement of 
the present world task of Christianity. This will be 
consultation, not a convention. If need becomes ap 
parent a larger gathering may follow in 1941. Re 
gional and national secretaries are already planning 
their representation for this consultation. 

4. Arrange local and campus groups to study th 
Three Year Plan of the World’s Student Christiat 
l‘ederation. 
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lr It’s A REAL Jos 
Y ow’ RE LOOKING FOR... 


MARGARET CALBECK 
Vice-Chairman, 


 & Gt 
Sd 


KEEP ALIVE! 
PERHAPS, Mr. New Officer, it will be one of your 


greatest temptations to plan a complete semester's 
Sut rigid 
circumstances ; 


ind worse, new needs are likely to be ignored and new 


program during your first week in office! 
srograms crumble under unforeseen 
nterests stifled when plans are regarded as unchange- 
ble. In a rapidly moving world scene, in the midst of 
new campus situations, with students themselves con- 
tinually growing, it is not possible to foresee fully the 
est ways of meeting next month’s needs. And unless 
you give the members a chance, you never will know 
what worth-while contributions they can make, or how 
bly they can respond to unpredictable campus and 
vorld problems requiring discussion and action. 

When the cabinet seriously tries, from week to week, 

evaluate its purpose, needs and methods, it may even 
ind itself discarding time-honored committees and ac- 
tivities! This may result in recurring periods of uncer- 
ty and experimentation which the campus will not 
erstand, and which even 


} 

1 
nd 
Hig 


fellow cabinet members 
may oppose. But for the sake of keeping alive, then, 
mu are faced with the problem of maintaining flexi- 
ility without loss of direction and content, and with 
the problem of drawing the varied experience of the 
‘vhole group into that growing process. 

Your experience as a member of groups can help. 
bserve instructors and other leaders, and watch your 
self, to discover what behavior freezes people and what 
helps them to be alive and articulate. 
educational procedure. 


Read up on 

(Harrison Elliott's description 

in New Direction’ of how the Assembly Commissions 

proceeded will help you in learning the kinds of dis- 

ussion questions that will direct without determining 
outcome. } 

You can be less concerned about the mechanical 
ticiency of your work when you remember that a 
Christian Association is not an end in itself; that it 
w Direction for Campus Christian Action. 
i Assembly, Oxford, 


Report of 
Ohio. Now 30c 


Student 
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you've got it, 
Mr. New Officer 


exists to serve greater purposes. It will be easier to 
step out into the unknown when you can accept the 
fact that there is no for this kind of lead- 
ership; you will come through with more unanswered 
questions than achievements. But neither can there be 
ultimate failure. For this need not be a stereotyped 
and isolated job you do for one year in college; instead 
it can mean, for you and for the Association, another 
step in the unfolding of life itself. 
MARGARET CALBECK. 


“success” 


Ohio State University ’38. 


PAUL Moritz 
Co-Chairman, N.1.C.C. 


Sf 





A VITAL FORCE 


A CHRISTIAN Association is but one of the many 
groups and organizations that make up the total campus 
picture. It cannot hope to reach everybody on the 
campus nor can it treat all phases of work which de- 
serve and require attention. Trite but true, too many 
of us spend valuable energy attempting to incorporate 
the whole campus into the S. C. A. 

But the Association cannot afford to become a self- 
centered, isolated group. A self-contained group not 
only is ineffective through lack of wide contact but 
from the same cause is in danger of self-destruction. 
An Association that remains aloof and self-satisfied is 
degenerating. No group can be more ineffective than 
a pious self-contained one which expects others to go 
and do likewise—somewhere else. 

Association leaders must plot a course between 
these two extremes. The group should be a vital force, 
making itself felt through the interest of its members 
in other groups. A good Association will have one or 
more of its members in worth-while campus activities 

-the campus paper, the departmental clubs, interfaith 
groups, service organizations, art and dramatic groups, 
etc. The Association, however, must not compete with 
or duplicate the functions of such groups. Let it be a 
source of supply of influential Christian members for 
these groups. 


When it is discovered that certain campus groups are 
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which the 


Ss those areas 1 


icatinyg in their progvran t 
\ssociation as a group must work, the Association has 
e responsibility of working out cooperative measures 


] ] 


ut cooperatior can be real only when the project 1s 


elt to be absolutely necessary to campus Christian liv 


the approach is the most effective possible 


. | 
to fit the specinc 


i 


‘ ; 
' , , ’ > , 
decision must be made 


uation. Yours is the responsibility tor using every 


POWER, IF YOU WANT IT 
¢' INSTANTLY wu 


peapie, 
I 


ged to exhaust resources of powel 
’ 1} “ a al 
such as books, talks, and so on, we otten ask 


1 


e question, Why are these things alive tor some, and 


or others apparently meaningless ? Possibly the an 


er to that question is to be found in the area ot 
rsonal experience. We may study earnestly the li 
n e teachings of Jesus as revealed in the scriptures, 

so long as the study remains only a chronicle ot 


| ’ 1 
he past it is meaningless. But when Jesus becomes a 


personal experience, that moment we catch the ull 
ersal truth in Is Words and aeeas ; we experien 
- ¢ } tahlichie ; Lan } 
\; and ¢ power toward e@stadiishing the KINLdO 
‘ oe ‘ 
neaven upon earth becomes rea 
(ne of the most effective wavs | know or setting 


the spirit right each day and tor helping to determine 
i path of action is what some call the quiet time It is 


l period when we completely separate ourscecives 


the rush of things—and in quiet seek help and guid 


] v1 7 . -] , 7 
ince. It is a time of spiritual reconstruction, lacking 
which our acts and our thoughts become superficia 

. » ] » ] + ‘ 
lt is worship, prayer, in the very deepest sense. It 1s 


God. It may be safely aesthetic s 


long as it is valid—but beware of vicarious aestheti 
\bove all, let 


communion with 


experiences labeled “true prayer.” oul 


experience be real 
that prayet 


While 


false, 


let us remember, too, separated from 


action may be quite futile action for action’s 
sake 1s readily recognized as there are times 


when we must act even though we are not completely 


sure that we are moving in the right direction. But we 


making a mis 


bit of 


must be willing to take the chance of 


have put into our act every 


take, after we 
imagination and spiritual intuition of 


le 


thought, fact, 
which we are capab 


Betty Cooper ENGBRETSON 


l’niversity of Washington ’38 


SHARE THE WORK! 


[i HE newly elected Christian Association cabinet 
on your campus is really concerned about its job, it will 
seek ways and means of making its work as effective as 


possible. The conventional pattern of cabinet organiza 


tion, in which each member has a specific responsibility, 


each chairman is a capable and in 


But the 


effective when 


terested person. program suffers when in 


}08 





, 4 yr j | 4] . ‘* 
Cabinet Vapera IgcsS Tie Cadimcra ma 


the cabinet withdraw to work only on 


When this happens 


] ] on} : 
dividuals in 
their own phase of the program. 


the program breaks up into several separate little por- 


tions, none of which is very effective 


Most persons do their best work under the inspira 


? 
t 
ion, advice and support that comes with sharing in a 


worth-while task. In the process of sharing responsi- 


and means art 


program becomes 


bility common problems are revealed 
5 ] hh + 4 ] 
found to solve them. The total 


effective only when each cabinet member realizes his 


own responsibility for a share in it and accepts that 
responsibility. 


The 


depends on 


real value of the Christian Association program 


effectiveness of each part and _ the 


each part depends on the quality of 


the 
effectiveness of 
leadership will grow 


its leadership. The quality of 


with constant use. 
lLet’s share the work Ep SULLIVAN. 


or ‘ P , 
, , frfy ; / 77) n° 
California Institute of} if CCHUOLOG\ 


CABINETS—GOOD AND BAD 


$ ) OBVIOUS as to be trite is the statement that the 
cabinet is the heart of the Student Chrisian Associa- 
tion. And the perfectly evident corollary is that unless 
the heart is alive and in rhythm, the organization droops 
and cies. 

Bad cabinets get into this sad state from a multitude 
of causes—but chiefly because the members haven! 
really lost themselves enough in the objective toward 
which the cabinet organization is a means, to pay the 
price of making it a good one. Symptomatic of bad 
cabinets are irregular and hurried meetings; chairmet 
talk but work alone; 
who make this job a_ poor to other 
apologetic cabinets always taking 


who about committees prest- 


dents second 


campus activities ; 
their pulse and wondering if the organization justihes 


its existence: smug, self-satisfied cabinets that are vit 


tually all there is of an association—and dozens 0! 


other symptoms, easily recognizable. 
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Good cabinets don’t just happen, and they don't 
stay good without nurture. Good cabinets are the re- 
sult of good organization, but also they are conditioned 
basically by the quality of life and fellowship which is 
at the heart of the group. In defining a cabinet and its 
function, at a cabinet retreat words 
“center circle’ were used. And the 
first basic factor was called “fellowship’—a_fellow- 
ship resulting from planning, 
gether In 


recently, the 
“heart,” “core,” 
working, worshiping to- 
a common task in which the individual be- 
comes merged in a group, not artificially but in common 
dedication to a challenging task. Participation by all 
of the members in discussion, program and responsi- 
bility was the second prerequisite. 

\ good cabinet is a central circle in which the mem- 
hers find dynamic and direction, but unless as 
committee chairmen its members are concerned about 
forming smaller, comnut- 
tees, it Is not serving its purpose in the Association and 


on the campus. When all student Christian Association 


like-functioning circles or 


committees, like the cabinet, have regularity, creative 
participation, direction and fellowship, then you have 
evidence of a good cabinet, for it has indeed become the 
heart of a functioning student Christian Association. 

Marian Brown REIrTH. 


a 
IT’S A WORLD MOVEMENT YOUW'RE IN 


BOMBS were falling on Hunan University. The 
same thing had happened at Nankai, at Amoy and other 
educational centers. That the Japanese planes dropped 
bombs on Hunan University was not surprising. It was 
part of the military plan to kill Chinese higher educa- 
tion—because it was not producing students friendly 
to the colonial ambitions of the Japanese Imperial 
Army. 

lt was surprising, however, that in the midst of such 
atastrophe that Hunan University organized a Student 
Christian Association. It was surprising that one of 
he first acts of that young Association was to write the 
Christian students of Japan saying that they of Hunan 
University were deeply aware of their membership, 
through the World’s Student Christian Federation, in a 
world-wide fellowship of Christian students, and espe- 
cially conscious of their common participation in that 
fellowship with Christian students of Japan. They 
called Christian students of Japan, China, and other 
countries to go in united prayer to a common Father 
vith the plea that His and not their will be done 
that peace based on justice come to their nations. 

China’s struggle for existence challenges the devo- 
ion of all her citizens. Yet many Madras delegates 
think that China’s delegation of Christian leaders was 
the strongest at that conference! That they were pres 
ent at all affirmed the reality of the living Christian 
community which transcends all barriers of nation and 
of race—and even the divisions created by war. 

Those Christian students and leaders of war-torn 
China know—and certainly we should know—that it’s 
4 world movement we’re in! 

Emory °37. Jack McMIcHaet. 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
| BELIEVE in the God of Jesus and in the sacredness 


of human personality. | believe | have a responsibility 
before God to bring men to a knqwledge of Him, to the 
end that they may have faith in His goodness and have a 
spirit of love and good-will toward each other. 


| BELIEVE that all things | enjoy are gifts of the 
Creator—God, and that consequently | must share what | 
have with my brothers. This means living as simply and 
unselfishly as possible, without parading myself. | believe 
that my life will be lived most effectively as | seek to 
discern God's will. This does not infer that | shall make 
less use of common sense and sound reasoning but it 
does imply an ultimate trust and dependence on the wis- 


dom of God. 
| BELIEVE that by nature men are designed to live 


together in a community which sustains and supports 
them. Consequently, | believe in the Christian church, 
not as an institution or as a denomina ion but as a living 
movement of consecrated men and women, committed to 
3 common loyalty, purposing to advance the Kingdom 


of God. 


| BELIEVE that the religion which | profess, namely 
Christianity, and which expresses itself both within and 
without the institutional church, has to do with all of 
life, that is with the total relationships of an individual 
and of a society. 


| BELIEVE that Christianity is the most completely satis- 
fying religion, even though it makes men dissatisfied with 
what they are in the light of what they can become. It 
ofers the needful motivations and inspiration for master- 
ful living. 


| BELIEVE that when men fail Christianity recommends 
3 God of grace who is bounteous in mercy and able to 
preserve that which we value most, now and eternally. 


| BELIEVE in the living word of God, which can never 
be adequately expressed in a doctrine or creed, which is 
not confined to a temple or to a book, but which is as 
liquid and startling as life itself, breaking out and flowing 
over in unexpected ways and places. 


ROY MCCORKEL 








It is not enough to say that if we change the in- 
dividual we will of necessity change the social order. 
This will not happen wnless these changed individuals 
are organised into collective action for a wide-scale, 
frontal attack upon corporate evils. 


—Madras Report on “The Church and the Changing Social 
and Economic Order.” 











Does RELIGION 


MEAN ANYTHING? 


PARTICIPATING: 


Polly Atwood, Vassar ( Polly) 
William G. Cole, Columbia ( Bi//) 
Arthur Northwood, Jr., (Art) 


\rtT: Most people think of college students as non- 
religious. Five years ago when I was a Princeton stu- 
dent, this seemed to be generally true. We simply 
ignored religion. Are college students still ignoring 
religion ? 

POLLY: 
taking religion seriously, Art, and I think Bill and I 


Some are! But an increasing number are 
can prove that to you. 

Birt: The student editors of both Yale and the 
Princeton papers announced recently that they were 
trying to conduct their papers in accordance with the 
principles of Christianity. Does that sound like god- 
lessness ¢ 

Potty: Students are anxious to learn more about 
the nature of religion. I heard recently that a group 
of students at Harvard asked President Conant to give 
religion a more adequate place in the curriculum. And 
students generally are taking a more active part in 
religious programs. Last summer 25,000 students at- 
tended religious conferences. 

Birt: Yes, Polly, and you'll remember that some 
what more than a year ago we attended, along with 
twelve hundred other students the National Assembly 
of Student Christian Associations, held at Oxford, 
Ohio. That Assembly was largely planned and carried 
out by students themselves. 

Potty: Another indication of student interest was 
the great success of the University Christian Mission, 
held during the last academic year under the auspices 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
Prominent religious leaders spent several 
days on many campuses, discussing with the students 
their relation to religion. On every campus the student 
responsé was far beyond expectations. 


America. 


Art: Things such as you have been describing simply 
could not have happened when I was a student. Evi- 
dently a basic change in student attitudes has taken 
place. How do you account for such a change? 

Potty: Well, I think, Art, that more than anything 
else, this return to religion has been caused by the 
general insecurity of social, economic, and intellectual 
conditions. 

Art: You mean that ten years ago students were 
sure of jobs. Now they face the possibility of unem- 
ployment ? 
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Potty: Yes, but more than that. Students were 
under the popular impression that the last war ended 
all war; that they would graduate into a_ peaceful 
world, where a happy and fairly secure life awaited 
them. This feeling led to superficial thinking. But 
now the insecurity which confronts students on every 
hand forces some deeper thought, and religion receives 
attention. 

Bitt: I don't think, Polly, that the feeling today is 
so much one of insecurity as it is one of insufficiency. 
The post-war student generation believed that, availing 
himself of the implements of modern science and 
sociology, man could build a new world within a few 
decades. 

Art: Which he seems to be failing to do. 

31LL: Recent events have shown students that man, 
confronted with his own sin—that is, his egotism and 
his greed—is as helpless now as he ever was. He can- 
not pull himself up by his own bootstraps. Students 
are recognizing man’s insufficiency and are realizing 
that God must be central in whatever philosophy or 
program of action they adopt. 

Art: Insufficiency and insecurity. So those are the 
things that are turning students back to religion! Is 
this new religion, then, a way of escape from the 
problems of the world? 

Bit: No, it is not. The religion of escape has very 
little place on the American campus today. In fact, all 
religious groups are trying to discover what the basic 
idea—the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man—imeans in the world today. 

Art: So they're taking the brotherhood of man 
seriously | 





Potty: Yes, and they are applying it specifically to 
international peace. As Christians and as members of 
the world student Christian community we affirm our 
solidarity with Christian students in every land. As 
citizens in the various nations we share the responsi- 
bility for the injustice of many international policies. 

Art: So what? 

Potty: For one thing, each summer more than 4 
hundred students go into communities all over the 
country, spending their time trying to awaken the 
American people to their responsibility for world peace. 

(Refer to page 120.) 
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SPOTLIGHT ON MISSOURI 


e 


GEORGE CECH 


A MENTAL riot is going on at the University of 
Missouri. Race prejudice has come face to face with 


unbiased minds in a verbal ‘“‘free-for-all’’ on the 


campus to determine the educational status of the 
Negro im our state. 
So the situation here at M. U. is one of law versus 


opinion. The law has been passed under re- 
nd the decision pronounced; but the student 
still and works its way into 
most every “bull session” or “jelly” date on campus. 
There's a noisy group that would use the full power of 
Its vocabulary to keep the Negro out of school; there 
Im group that occasionally mentions its willing- 
ness to help make the Negro’s stay here a pleasure— 
and there is also the middle-of-the-road 
vroup that remains indifferent. To say that any group 
is in the majority or in the minority would be merely 
i matter of personal opinion, because no one definitely 


unharnessed 


pinion 1s 


sa Ca 


possible ; 


Who is this fellow Gaines—aside from being a 
Negro? He received his A.B. from Lincoln University 


He desired to study law and wanted to enter 
the state university. He was refused admittance. He 
en started the long, courageous judicial fight that 
took him past the refusals of the Circuit Court of 
Boone County, past the decision of the Supreme Court 

Missouri, and up to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It was a long struggle, about two-and- 
a-half years, but he won. Chief Justice Hughes along 
with several other justices handed down a decision 
that reversed all previous decisions. Gaines, under the 
banner of the Fourteenth Amendment, was granted 
equal educational rights to study law in our state on 
a par with a white student. 


“Equality” at the Storm Center 


One of the issues being discussed is the far-reaching 
mplications of the decision. Will Negroes be able to 
ittend the high schools and grade schools of the white 
students for courses not offered in their own schools? 
if the answer is in the affirmative, a rapid summary of 
the opinion on this tangent of the decision can be 
clearly stated: either the state establishes a complete 
duplication of educational facilities for Negroes 
throughout the state, or it must admit Negroes to the 
schools hitherto open only to white students. This is 
elementary reasoning, yet it is essential to understand- 
ing of the problem as a whole. 
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The differences in judicial interpretation by our 
highly respected judges is worth consideration. The 
focal point of disagreement centers around the element 
of “equality.” 

On December 10, 1937, the Missouri Supreme Court 
in a unanimous decision refused a writ of mandamus 
forcing the University of admit Mr. 
Gaines. “The statutes evidence a clear determination 
on the part of the Legislature to give Negroes and 
white students in this state equal opportunity for higher 
education,” wrote Judge William F. Frank. 

He held that the Missouri statutes provide equal 
higher educational facilities for Negroes by means of 
the statute creating Lincoln University and by the ap- 
propriation to pay the out-of-state tuition of Negro 
students. He pointed out that the state had paid the 
tuition of many Missouri Negro students at the uni- 
versities of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and _ Illinois. 
“Equality and not identity of school advantages is what 
the law guarantees to every student, white or Negro,” 
said Judge Frank in his decision. 

Sut the Supreme Court of the United States re- 
versed that decision and ruled that the University of 
Missouri must admit Gaines to its School of Law until 
a satisfactory law school is provided at Lincoln Uni- 
versity. Said Chief Justice Hughes: “The basic con- 
sideration is not as to what sort of opportunities other 
states provide, or whether they are as good as those in 
Missouri, but as to what opportunities Missouri itself 
furnishes to white students and denies to Negroes 
solely on the ground of color.” 

The Chief Justice went on to say that “by the 
operation of the laws of Missouri a privilege has been 
created for white law students which is denied to 
Negroes by reason of their race. The white resident 


Missouri to 
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fforded legal education within the state; the Negro 
resident having the same qualifications 1s retused it 


here and must go outside the state to obtain it 


; es , ’ ‘ = 
Phat is a denial of the equality of legal rights to the 
joyment of the privileges which the state has set up, 
the | Ssiol for the pay ent of tuit.on tees 

er state does not remove the discrimination 
However, two justices, McReynolds and Butler, dis 


McReynolds, 


issenting, said, “The state has offered to provide the 


reed with the Supreme Court decision 


Negro petitioner opportunity for study of law—t per 


chance that is the thing really desired—by paying hs 
tion at some near-by school of good standing. This 


is far from unmistakable disregard of his rights and 
n the circumstances is enough to satisfv anv reasonabl 


lemand tor specialized training. — 


Emotional Sandstorm 


\s the dust of 


+} 


the decision settles on the campus ot 
1 thei 


he University of Missouri, some students fin 
eyes irritated by the tiny particles. They are unable to 
see the issue clearly and claim that Gaines will be 
“unhappy” here. Still others are able to see through 
the dust, and they say they will go out of their way 
to be a friend to him. But until the atmosphere 1s 
, 


lear, it would be futile to attempt to feel the pulse ot 


5000 students on this question 

The first narrative spark to kindle the idle pens of 
under the title “The Inev 
in the Missourt Student, a campus 


The closing paragraphs of the editorial 


students was an editorial 
itable Mi 


publication 


(jaines”’ 


read 


We who are students will have no sav as to what will be 


ne about the Negro attending school, but it is we who will 


school with him. Few will have the money to come, an 
those who do will come tor advanced education and, tor thx 
ost part, will be a superior Neer 
Qur actions in accepting him will define our status as 
Americans. Our pilgrim, continental, Gettysburg tradition is 
freedom and racial equality for all. It is our cue to pioneer 
he nation out of this last frontier of racial prejudice and 
superstition 
Interested persons throughout the nation have sent 
letters to the editor congratulating him on his stand 
Since this courageous editorial broke into print many 


he 


letters from students have filled the columns of t 
Wissourit Student. One article, attempting to keep in 
the middle-of-the-road yet reeking with prejudice, was 
answered in the next issue by a student who began: 
‘I fully realize that logic and reason avail not in dis 
cussing’ a prejudice with someone who holds it.” And 
continued, after critically picking the article to pieces 
“Here is the catch: you would have to sit beside him in 
your classes. And if you don’t like that, it is too bad. 
Men and women who attend private schools in the East, 
such as Pitt and Brown, sit beside the Negro. It is 
ironic that private schools like Pitt and Brown, which 
are under no legal compulsion, admit the Negro, while 
a state institution, operating under a constitution, guar 
anteeing equal rights, and supported in part by taxes 
which Negroes pay, must say, ‘You shall not enter.’ ” 
Does Mr. Gaines really want to study law in the 
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“The Inevitable Mr. Gaines” 


classrooms of the University of Missouri, or 1s he 
heing a martyr? This problem is argued from one set 
of jowls to another, causing some students to dart 
publi- 


cation, that “an out-of-state education would not be 


at each other like snakes. But Gaines says, for 


as practical in view of my contemplated practice as 
would education within the state.” It is known, how- 
ever, that the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People has taken much interest in 
the course of events. 


But the crackling flames of prejudice, wherever they 
burn on the campus, will have several months to smol- 
der. Since the University of Missouri has not yet 
heen officially notified through court channels of the 
decision, Gaines can not enter the School of Law 
until next fall. Here lies a splendid chance for the 
sores of prejudice, irritated by the Supreme Court de 
cision, to heal. 

Some say the Legislature will establish a “ten 
collar” 
say nothing will block the path of the Negr 
doors of the School of Law of the University of Mis- 
souri. However, eventually, if not next fall, the Negr 


law school at Lincoln University, and some 


to the 


will sit side-by-side with the white students in our 
state university. 


Said Lincoln, the great emancipator, “Be sure you 
put your feet in the right place and then stand firm.” 
| could not successfully place the feet of the students 
of the University of Missouri on any one side of this 
race relations problem. However, I think it is safe t 
say that the majority of the student religious groups 
will welcome Gaines and do all they can to make his 
stay here pleasant. As for this writer, I know he will 
offer his hand in friendship and will enlist with that 
group which plans to make Gaines a true “Son 0! 
Ole Mizzou.” 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF 
““ MADRAS” 


e 


“a 


... at Madras the youth members 
were seen, heard, and heeded” --- thus 
giving birth to a new tradition in world 
gatherings of the Christian Church 


WALTER M. HORTON 


THE most impressive thing about the Internationar 
Missionary Council meeting at the Madras Christian 
College. Dec. 12-29, was that the “World Christian 
Community” of which we have talked and dreamed so 
much was actually realized there. The Oxford and 
Edinburgh conferences of last year were called “ecu- 
“world-wide” ) 


enica a Se Cay 


because they aspired 
ward a world community of Christian people, tran- 


scending differences of nationality and denomination, 
ind to some extent realized that community in their 
wn fellowship. Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A, and 
World’s Student Christian Federation—all have gone 


rd the realization of world community in their 
wn world-wide fellowship. But the Madras meeting 
umenical” in even a deeper sense. The voice 
Asia, Africa, and 
her “mission fields” was heard clearly for the first 
was ushered in, when this 
be more and more decisive in all the affairs 

Christendom. Something like this happened at the 
world’s Y. M. C. A. 


the vounger Christian churches of 


e: indeed, a 


Voce \\ i 


new era 


Conference at Mysore in 1937, 
likewise equal in numbers; but at Madras the younger 

were present, in their corporate strength, as 
ey never have world conference 


been present at a 


Colorful—vV aried—ADle 


churches of India were there in force, urgently 
nsisting that Christianity in their land should be more 
sympathetic to Indian culture and national aspirations. 
(he churches of Africa were there, represented by such 
iking personaliites as Chief Lutuli, Minnie Soga, and 
f others. Less theologically minded than the 
ndians, they were our acknowledged leaders in music. 
\nd they injected Some very pressing practical issues 

r discussions—for example, Does a church cease 
Christian when it accepts polygamy, as some 
The churches of 
the Pacific islands were there, impersonated in the 
Maori | 
and a fine selection of nationals from the Dutch East 
some of whom had gone to England months 
beforehand in order to acquire the English language, 
the official language of the conference. Important 
minority groups were present from the Moslem Near 


religious bodies have done? 


sishop of Aotearoa, a large group of Filipinos, 
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Ikast and Moslem Malaya, Catholic Latin America, 
Buddhist Burma and Siam. Present also, miraculously 
it seemed, were the churches of China and Japan— 
divided by war; united in Christ. 

Together with the Germans, it was the Japanese who 
made us most soberly conscious of the agonizing diffi- 
culties which Christians face when they live under 
military dictatorship. (The absence of all Koreans, 
whose National Christian Council has been dissolved 
by the Japanese government, reinforced this impres- 
sion.) But if the Japanese called out our sympathy the 
Chinese aroused our admiration. Engaged in a strug- 
gle for national existence, they were not embittered by 
it nor even preoccupied with it, but able to view the 
whole world with 
Christlike compassion. 


balance and 
Of all the younger churches, 
the Church of Christ in China has most fully attained 
its majority as an indigenous, self-governing body, 
emancipated from foreign control but conscious of a 
large responsibility to the whole Christian world in the 
cive-and-take of mutual service. 


scene statesmanlike 


It was perhaps chiefly 
the spectacle of the Chinese, so calmly taking their 
place alongside the leaders of the older churches and 
assuming equal responsibility with them for the solu- 
tion of the common problems of Christendom, that 
kept our sessions free from the recriminations which 
sometimes have marred the relationships of the younger 
and older churches. The work of the Chinese church 
in numerous areas was recognized by mission boards 
and by other mission lands—its rural reconstruction 
program, for example—as setting a standard which 
should be made universal. Thus, while in the political 
sphere our world is still governed by imperialism, and 
filled with the groaning of humiliated subject peoples, 
in the world Christian community there is no imperial- 
ism (this became transparently clear at Madras), but 
only a ministry of nurture and help passing from the 
older to the younger, the the weaker 
churches, till they in turn become mature and able to 
help others. What the world must work out with blood 
and tears in the next 


stronger to 


few centuries—the replacement 
of European domination by a commonwealth of nations 

was already an accomplished fact within the bounds 
of Christian fellowship at Madras; if not fully accom- 
plished, at least so rapidly in process of becoming that 
its final achievement is certain. 
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Youth Speaks Out 


\n “ecumenical” gathering of Christians from all 
continents, seventy nations, many races, with complex 
ion as polychromatic as the rainbow yet bound together 
in unity of the spirit and bonds of peace, worshipping 
as one, acknowledging one Leader, seeking first his 
kingdom and his righteousness—that is the outstanding 
impression one carries away from Madras. But only 
second to that is the impression that it was a very 
youthful gathering, and very forward-looking. There 
were some accidental causes that contributed to that 
impression. The venerable flowing beards of the East 
ern Orthodox, so much in evidence at Oxford and 
Edinburgh, were not in evidence at Madras, for the 
Orthodox do not belong to the International Missionary 
Council. But it was not by accident but by deliberate 
intent that the I. M. C. 
delegates to be selected from those over thirty-five 


permitted only a third of the 


years of age. The American youth delegation was par- 
ticularly strong, since several of our leaders came out 
as regular church delegates and we had, besides, Jack 
McMichael, our special representative. At the Oxford 
conference the youth delegates were seen but not heard 

they held a sort of separate convention, and had no 
direct influence on the proceedings; at Edinburgh, they 
\t Madras the youth 
members were seen, heard, and heeded. 


were neither seen nor heard. 
I can testify 
that Jack McMichael made some very striking con- 
tributions to the discussions in our section; while 
Celestine Smith rang the gong in her own inimitable 
style when she spoke from the rostrum during the 
Nothing like this has 
happened before, so far as I know, in any world council 
of the Christian Church; but it is bound to happen 
again, for the results were most encouraging: 


closing debate on the reports. 


a mini 
mum of cautious ecclesiastical traditionalism, and a 
maximum of forward-looking sensitiveness to the winds 
of the spirit. 

If one would sense this youthful and forward-look- 
ing attitude in the written reports of the conference,’ 


1 World Mission of the Church. Madras Report. Interna- 
tional Missionary Council: New York. 50c. 
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it would be well to give special attention to the practical 
reports on “The Training of the Indigenous Ministry”; 
“An Adequate Literature Program”; “Codperation and 
Unity,” ete. It must be remembered that primarily 
this was a working meeting, to map out a strategy of 
Christian missions for the next ten years, and not a 
theorizing meeting to define the faith and morals of the 
Church. If it had been a meeting of the latter sort, 
like the Edinburgh and Oxford meetings, it would have 
heen open to severe criticism for its methods of pro- 
cedure. It did not allow time for thorough threshing 
out of such problems as “The Faith By Which the 
Church Lives” (Section I); “The Nature and Fune- 
tion of the Church” (Section II); “The Church and 
the Changing Social and Economic Order” (Section 
XIII); or “The Church and the International Order” 
(Section XV). The time allotted to each of these for- 
midable topics was only four days of discussion im 
section meeting, plus another day for criticism of the 
draft report by the members of the section, and an 
hour or two of criticism of the revised report by th 
whole ‘conference in plenary session. For large the- 
oretical problems, this policy was almost fatal, but for 
dealing with specific practical problems of missionary 
strategy the time allotted was ample and much was 
accomplished. It is not too much to say that if only 
half of the practical proposals of this conference are 
carried out within the next ten years the younger 
churches will speedily cease to be “mission fields” and 
become new centers of missionary activity, radiating 
their influence into hitherto inaccessible regions and 
sending back modern apostles to renew the stagnant 
life of the older churches. 


Hope for the Nations 


[ do not mean wholly to minimize the theoretical 
work of the conference. No ecumenical group of 
Christians gathered under such dramatic circumstances 
could fail to be stirred to fresh thought about the sig- 
nificance of their mission in the world. We almost 
did not meet at all; and although the Munich Agree- 
ment made it possible for us to hold the meetings, if 

(Refer to page 110. 
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WE, THECHRISTIANASSOCIATIONS 


od 


Three reasons why we exist! 


LILLIE MARGARET SHERMAN 


WHY a Christian Association in a large college or 
university? In this day of great complexity of campus 
life, of crowded curricula, of student 
bodies, this is a natural question. It is a question which 
we, who are responsible for the Association’s program, 
must ask of ourselves frequently in order that we may 
realize afresh just what we are doing. 


overactivitied 


The answer 
must constitute, also, a fairly adequate reply to those 
outside the Association’s ranks who possibly are think- 
ing of us as one of the factors in the overcrowding of 
students’ schedules. 

A search for the answer leads us into a brief consider- 
ation of the college itself in this day and age, and we 
peer through the educational eyeglass to take stock. 
Some significant, oft-quoted commentaries on education 
will bear repetition here : 

“Education must be made the great adventure, 
and when that happens the extra-curricular 
program will no longer be a problem because it will 
revert to its proper and subordinate place in college 
life.” 

“Lacking an intellectual bond, and discouraged 
from creating it by paternalistic control, American 
college students have turned to the sideshows in- 
evitably. They have invented the fraternity, the 
team, the show, the prom, the Y. M. and Y. W. 
i. Am This was to be expected. What 
was not to be expected was the discovery through 
these extra-curricular activities of their common 
interest as students, and the gradual intellectualiz- 
ing, in spite of the faculty, of the students’ life.” 

“We professors have tried to teach life without 
a laboratory. The students have provided a labora- 
tory, but lacked instruction. Of the two the second 
is better, but the combination is better still. We 
are a long way from its achievement, but the goal 
is in sight. May we never again get so far off the 
road.” 

As Educator 


\ssuredly the Christian Associations are one of the 
“sideshows,” if you please, to which students turn “in- 
evitably.” We are one of their “inventions,” so to 
speak. We are one of the exhibitions of “team play.” 
Quotations such as the above and the comments of 
others who are in the very midst of this educational 
world seem to indicate, therefore, one of the answers to 

Note: The author wishes us to make clear that she is not 
generalizing for all American universities! She is writing quite 
directly rom the background of a long and unusually fruitful 
experience as Y. W. C. A. Secretary. This fact in our judg- 
ment enhances the article’s value. The term “Christian Asso- 


ciation” is used here merely as a rhetorical convenience.—Ed. 
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our question. We are necessary so long as education in 
the United States is what it is. And so long as the edu- 
cation to which students are exposed in college is not 
the “adventure” that they demand, we shall continue to 
be necessary. For in the Christian Association students 
may invest energy and get in return, perchance, the 
stimulus to originality which curricular courses are fail- 
ing to give them. 

A Christian Association in a large college is an extra- 
curricular activity; yes, no matter what else we may 
delight to call it. But also it is a beehive of actual and 
worth-while student interests. It is a correlating factor 
in the college life, relating activity to thought, synthesiz- 
ing much that the classroom offers and goading students 
to originality. It is, in fact, a sort of continuous semi- 
nar wherein the student learns the value of self-expres- 
sion. This it seems to some of us is its great educa- 
tional value. 

As Interpreter 


Its value in the field of religion is in the position of 
interpreter which it naturally has to take in a modern 
college. It translates the language of the organized 
church into the terms of college thinking which the non- 
church student can understand. In this task it becomes 
in a rather remarkable way a unifier, bringing students 
of all faiths and creeds and those of no faith or creed 
into a seeking and learning group, all on a common 
footing, regardless of the previous connotations of theo- 
logical or sectarian terms. It shows the organization- 
bound Christian that undoubtedly there is such a thing 
as the honest seeker after truth, and even a wistful fol- 
lower of the religion of Jesus, who may not yet be ready 
to join the “church visible.” 

Interpretation of religion as a way of life has an im- 
portant place in the Christian Association program. Ac- 
customed to pigeonholes and compartments of theologi- 
cal classification, students sometimes have to be told 
that they are on the truly religious pathway as they seek 
to express, in the life in the Association, honest search, 
integrity of spirit, cultivation of consideration, courtesy, 
and unselfishness, appreciation of beauty in “‘the little 
things” as well as the large. “That they might have life 
and have it more abundantly” is the real test. The ques- 
tion we need constantly to ask is, “Are our thought-and- 
activity-groups productive of life?” Then we are, at 
least, on the road whereon Jesus walked. There is also 
the turning of the unconscious followers into the ranks 
of the conscious, that light and purpose be added and 
that they may more gaily express that latent power 
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msciousness itself. More students than we can count 


st their lot in with the Church as a result of their 
rk in student Christian Associations in matters whicl 

lo with race, economics, and social situations 
insight and courage. Often stu 
lents are unaware that this is so, since all fields of As 
wiation activity have not been labeled “religious.” 
For many years, the Association has been making a 
ery real contribution to the worship life of students 


I-xperiments are begun at student conferences and then 


vorked out on local campuses in Quiet Days, Quiet 
\Week-linds, retreats, chapel services, and times of med- 


itation. Worship committees take responsibility for the 


planning of these events. In addition numerous discus- 
sion groups and classes on religion help clarify issues 
ind awaken the dead areas in the religious life of stu 
is 
As Culture 
he true that, as Powys says, that “The degree 
re attainable is determined by the breadth an 


hness of the field to which the personality 1s thus 

made responsive,” then the Christian Association in 

large university is a very real cultural factor. The As 
tion’s program offers a wide variety of interests 


personality stimuli. Through music, through wor 


ship, through art; through contacts with various na 
’ ' ' 7 ] ° . 

mal groups: through courtesy, and consideration o1 
he part of its recognized leaders, through beaut 
ny orms, the Association offers to students a ricl 
experience of culture for their appropriation. ‘‘Cathe 
lrals are built in those times when men do beautiful, 
useless things for the sake of an idea.” 


As History 
Suffice to say that the educational or intellectual stim 
ulus, the spirit of religious questing and interpreta 
tion, the expression of cultural values, are contributions 
which must be reckoned with. One more value which 
must be mentioned in a consideration of the philosophy 
of the student Christian Associations is the tremendous 
Some colleges have a cavalier 
thinking that a_ local 
may be allowed to die, to come back to life possibly on 


value of our inheritance. 
way of campus Association 
some future day. This happens where there is lack of 
knowledge of the significance of our heritage! of two 
f student Christian activity. The attitudes 
which a local Association develops and which, by the 
way, may be one of the most potent reasons for its ex- 


centuries « 


istence on the campus, are in a sense the product of 
thinking and attitudes of those who have gone before 
(or are still going) and have left a rich gift to those of 
For historical background of voluntary student activity 1 
religion refer to: 
Te Centuries of Student Christian Moz 


Clarence P. Shedd. Association Press. 


ements 
$2.50. 


The Church Follows Its Students. Clarence P. Shedd. Yale 


$2.50. 


Social Institution Mary Sims 


University Press. 
Vatural History of a 
Womans Press. $1.50. 
Fifty Years of Association Work Among Young 

Elizabeth Wilson. Womans Press. $1.00 


Women 
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he wealth 


us who are able to accept and appropriate t 
handed down. 

When a freshman finds in a university an organiza- 
tion which stands for these things, she (or he!) is wise 
if she gets acquainted with it in its various aspects and 
falls heir to its heritage. Particularly necessary 1s it for 
women students to realize the value of a movement af- 
fording scope for genuine campus leadership. Perhaps 
in the Y. W. C. A. alone does a girl get this experience 
since important leadership positions on most large cam- 
The national Y. W. C. A. 
in its long experience has given some very necessary 
clues to the sources of life and leadership tor women. 
The connection of the student Y. W. C. A. with this 
significant group has made it possible for them to make 


puses are delegated to men. 


a large contribution when they come together with men 
in the activities which they can share together. 

One of the most necessary as well as difficult things 
confronting students in the university is the making of 
wise choices. To do this successfully we must, some- 
how or other in the midst of the confusion of college 
life, cultivate discrimination with regard to the values 
upon which such choices are based. The Student Chris- 
tian Association, because of the nature of these values 
alone, makes a strong appeal to any student. The em- 
phasis upon these values through the various groups, 
together with the wide variety of interests which are 


expressed in the activities of the Student Christian As- 
sociation, make an appeal to the student which few 


ther college organizations can excel. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF “MADRAS” 
From page 114.) 


did not in the least inspire hope for the immediate 


future of mankind. We were pretty much agreed in 


the opinion that there now exists no human agency 
which can save human society from catastrophe—and 
that goes for our churches, as well as for our govern- 
ments. Our existing churches cannot save the world, 
or even say clearly what should be done, for they have 


] 


become human and worldly. Only God can save the 


world now, through our Lord Jesus Christ. But we 


became deeply convinced, through common worship 
and common wrestling, to discover the will of God, that 
the saving presence of Christ is still in and with his 
church, ready to go out through her to heal the nations. 

In the several drafting committees it was often 
found that one identical view, in substance, came forth 
from several independent pens. The “message to all 
peoples” issued on the last day of the conference was 
produced in this way by an anonymous group, and met 
with general acceptance as an interpretation of what 
the mind of Christ was saying to the world through the 
imperfect medium of our minds: “Surely God is sum- 
moning us in these times to let go our self-sufficiency, 
to frequent his altars, to learn of him, and to make his 
ways known in all the relationships of life.” That 
sums up in brief the deepest significance of this great 
meeting of world Christendom. 
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THE Student Christian Movement is both an or- indicate a dissatisfaction with the present set-up of the 
y ition and an attitude toward life. One of its char- Y. W. C. A. Indeed, this was borne out in responses 
° stics as an organization is that of self-criticism. that indicated that the Y. W. C. A. should be “revised” 
ot : “ - ‘ > . > retai > 
QO vhen a local Association can evaluate itself and but the name retained. 
if. . - > . 
‘i pass judgment on its aims and activities, is it a liz How revise? As to purpose, five alternatives were 
5S nization. rated: 
les , ’ : . “ae: , , : ns ie ar ree 
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ew ee . . ~: Provision for worship and for growth in an understanding 
eroups: Inter-Faith Council). Finally the “ee “a ~ 
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celng arose that a thorough-going survey of campus Training persons for participation and leadership in group 
vious lie Was needed. he result 4 \ committee, CORI WIE a ett ch ak Sou eae alata meneame 536 
In cooperation with the Student Government , : > Dp 
\nd how revise as to program? Program sugges- 
ss on, issued a three-page mimeographed check- j , ' : 
ee ; tions fell under three heads: study and discussion; 
st niitied Rei gion on the ¢ amipus. . . “ 
a ' ere: a a service; worship. 
sate | most amazing single fact about the check-list 1s ee . . , 
al . : ; . The subjects students wanted to discuss were sig- 
| in at 67 %e were returned answered (1,086 out of 1,626 ” 1 ' ' . cs 
1 é M nificant. Leading the list of religious problems was 
new SSUt Only checks were required—but 645 com- ane , : ee - : ‘ 
Cl : Understanding of Other Faiths,” which tallies with 
and ents were added by persons who apparently wanted . ; . : 
an a AP de : : the above first choice as to the purpose of the campus 
rn- get something off their minds. ey Rana ' cm. a 
: a “Ty ea a religious organization. Second was “Personal Religious 
jd | first question was irough which of the fol- . °9 . Uy? :; ah 
rid Pe itien pil Philosophy third was “Worship, Its Meaning and 
ave wing channels are your religious needs being met? Toctusteains™ 
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the Lighteen channels were suggested. Those which re- 
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Problems other than religious ones were suggested 
High poimts were 

5 ; i 

Men's and Women’s Relations 754 

s if lems 

Personal Adjustments 708 

I ement Student-Faculty Relations 055 
5 Problems 

World Peace 762 

| erracial Re i Ss 2 


\s to service, students plunked hard for a recrea- 
tional and social program on campus; and in the com- 
munity, for recreational work (playgrounds, ete.) and 
girls’ club work. 

The most desired agencies for worship were music; 
W. C. A. feel a bit 
special services (Armistice Day, etc.) ; and 
a quiet place for meditation. (This latter 
took us all by surprise!) Weekly compulsory chapel 
fell to 328 in an ideal scheme as compared to 375 in 


vespers (which made the Y. 
better !) ; 


“agency” 


the present set-up. 
The last question was perhaps the most interesting 
of all: 


Do you feel religion necessary to your college life? 


Yes 882 No 39 In doubt 68 (Remarks, 35) 


Did the Y. W. C. A. do anything about all this? 
It did! Practically no phase of the 1938-39 program 
has been unaffected by the findings of the check-list. 
Discussion groups have been set up for the three most 
popular topics—Understanding of Other Faiths; Per- 
sonal Religious Problems; Meaning and Technique of 
Worship. A leader in the field of men’s and women’s 
relations (Mrs. Mildred Morgan) was brought to the 
campus for two days. A series of informal student 
gatherings is being held in faculty homes on Sunday 
evenings. Under way are a peace program, and a well- 
rounded plan of action in the field of race relations. 
The most important item in the latter is our participa- 
tion in the Greensboro Intercollegiate Commission on 
have en- 
deavored to bring our program in line with campus 
needs as revealed in the check-list, but we mention at 
least these further items which have been new ones in 


Race Relations. In many other ways we 


our program for the year: 

International Week End 

Quiet Music (before Sunday evening Vespers) 

More worshipful Vesper services 

Enlargéd social service programs 

More and varied speakers to the campus 

Discussion groups on “Problems of the South” and “Industry 
and Labor Relations” 

Enlarged freshmen orientation program 


“Ideals are to run races with; 
the moment we stop chasing them, 
they sit down and become opinions.” 


From “Highways and Skyways in Minaret Lands”’ 


—Mildred Davidson Shipley 
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TEST FOR WORSHIP 
WORSHIP should bring wisdom. What a searching 


test to put to it! No mere emotionalism, however in- 
spiring or pleasurable, which shows mental processes 
and dulls insight; no meaningless and archaic rote 
which beclouds rather than clarifies men’s integrity of 
mind ; 
hard facts they often are 
tion. True worship may be an aid to clearer thinking, 
and in two ways. First, by preparing the mind to think 
quietly, honestly, and the spirit to face truth eagerly, 


no escape from the true and deep facts of life 
through mystical eleva- 


courageously; secondly, by presenting to the mind 
through the content of 
truth about ourselves, our 
neighbors, our church, our world, and presenting it 
fitted to gain 


worship itself unrecognized 
families, our work, our 


with suggestion and clarity peculiarly 
acceptance, 

Worship should communicate v!sien—the lifting of 
sight above preoccupation with the petty things of life, 
the portrayal of broader perspectives and deeper mean- 
ings, the stimulus to imagination which makes religion's 
unique insight possible. 

Worship should minister to self-understanding 
through stimulating honesty of mind, sensitivity of 
spirit, fearless passion for full truth, faith in oneself. 

Worship should effect purification—so presenting the 
mirror of life that failure can be faced, wrong repented 
or forgiven; so bringing life into the cleansing power 
of a Presence which is at once immoveable truth and 
immeasurable love that it emerges purged and whole 

Worship should nurture faith—such confidence in 
oneself, in comrades, in the possibility of progress, in 
the unchanging God as makes life wholly different— 
faith which breeds courage and through courage ac- 
complishment. 

Worship should impel resolution—the daring an! 
full gift of self which translates the visions and high 
desires of the spirit into the stuff of the world’s life. 

Worship should furnish 
spiritually ill from disappointment, perplexity, loneli- 
ness, defeat, failure, and sending them forth with each 
peculiar need met by its own peculiar healing. This 1s 
the final test of worship, both of its genuineness and 


power—receiving — those 


of its value. 

Worship is able to do all this because what worship 
should give, that worship at its best is. It should be m 
itself the realization of a man’s true self, the realization 
of life with God which is the fullness of life. If itis 
the objective of worship to create that life, it is part of 
worship’s method to create by making that life actu 
ally come to pass momentarily within its own expert 
ence. Worship at its highest is not merely the vision 
of the ideal; it is the experience of the ideal. Not 
merely the understanding of one’s true self, but the 
We should go out from it nol 
to revel in its memory but to recreate its substance 
All the rest of life is the slow and tedious realization 0! 
that which in worship is already completely real. 


Van DUSEN. 


living of one’s true self. 


Henry P. 
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WEET ARE THE 


Lises oF DEMOCRACY 


LEONARD DETWEILER 


I like to have 
We want 
to hear the opinions of others—when they agree with 


Y OU see, I'm not a democrat at heart. 
my way and my guess is that you do, too. 


ours. Selfishly, the Regional Council of which I am a 
member always seems to be functioning best when it 
is carrying out my ideas. But in my saner moments | 
realize that I’d make a punk demagogue, that my ideas 
are usually fair and occasionally terrible. And so I 
find the process of listening to the ideas of others and 
abiding by the opinion of the majority beneficial for 
me personally. And it works likewise for the student 
organizations that I have had the pleasure to work with. 


Our Student Christian Movement differs from other 
youth organizations in that we are bound together by 
the teachings of Christ. The aim of all that we do as 
a Movement is to make his teachings effective in our 
present society. When questions of organization arise 
we must seek a solution which will make our Move- 
ment more effective and at the same time retain the 
basic concepts of his instruction. Democracy may be 
used by us as a tool in carrying out the will of God. 

This might be simple if we understood more clearly 
what his will is in the numerous difficult situations that 
arise in our national Movement. We desire to find 
this will. But the democratic process demands a great 
deal of us. As believers in the brotherhood of man, 
we meet together as equals, without prejudice. Never- 
theless, we are not of equal ability, and to those of 
superior gifts are given positions of leadership. 
are student others are paid 
leaders. All are co-workers in Christ. 


Some 


leaders; professional 


Let’s consider the structure of the Student Christian 
Movement. Aren't you overwhelmed by its com- 
plexity? Have you deciphered the diagramatic outlines 
of our procedure from Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
groups into our‘present N. 1. C. C.? Well, even if you 
understand it, you will admit that it is all extremely 
complex. After all, students are in college to get an 
education, which means getting a degree. We do not 
have time to study intricate charts. But we are the 
members of this organization. We are the basis of any 
democracy that it may have, and unless we play our 
role intelligently, the whole democratic process becomes 
a fiction, 
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This process of democracy begins in the local asso- 
ciation. It’s so much quicker to make decisions on 
your own, to forget about the constitution because no 
one knows what is really in the constitution and you 
want to run that special meeting anyhow. 

Why condemn confusion in our national set-up when 
there is so much confusion in our local Association ? 
Well, let’s condemn them both, but let’s attempt to do 
something about it. We want Christian Associations 
to be Christian in their conduct of affairs. Democracy 
offers us this equality and brotherhood if we are ener- 
getic enough to earn it. 

Our problems cannot be solved by wishful thinking. 
You know that in your local Association the changing 
of the constitution is a long drawn out task that seems 
a waste of time when so many other campus activities 
are demanding attention. Only a strong conviction that 
revamping the constitution will make your organization 
more effective can cause you to undertake it. Democ- 
racy means work! It means responsibility. Each 
member must know the function of the Christian Asso- 
ciation on campus. Only an integrated educational 
program can accomplish this. That whole process re- 
quires thoughtful planning by a group of students who 
know the power of Christianity and are willing to plan 
for its success. 

Nationally we face a more difficult organizational prob- 
lem. Our parent groups, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
give generously of their resources to aid our student 
Christian group, but their differing national organiza- 
tional structures create problems for the Student Chris- 
tian Movement. These problems cannot be solved 
quickly, but a start toward solution can be made by a 
study group approaching the question in an attitude of 
research and cooperation. 

The democratic path is not the easiest way fer our 
Movement. Democracy moves slowly, is painstaking, 
requires self-restraint ; but in the end it pays dividends 
because the impact of a number of informed minds on 
a problem leads to a wiser, more comprehensive solu- 
tion. 

This is more than theory. Those of us who have 
experienced it in the light of our own weakness realize 
that it is the best way of working toward a Christian 
community on the campus. 
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RADIO FORUM 


From page 110. 


\! Is 


Potty: Many student Associations carry on active 


his peace activity only a summer interest: 


programs of peace education on the campus during 
he academic year. Students are prepared for this by 


liscussion and study groups which the Association 
qiucts., 

ArT: Of course, this same type of work is done | 
\RT I course, this same typ Ot WOTK Is Gone Dy 


irely secular groups on many campuses 
itt: Yes, andt 


he Christian Associations codperat« 
wholeheartedly with these secular groups in_ joint 


\ Far-Eastern Student Service Fund 1s 


1 
‘ 


the auspices of the Student Chris 


eing raised under 
tian Movement. It is being used to bring aid to Oriental 


students, caught in the ravages of war. 


Bit The brotherhood of man, of course, also 
means our expressing very concretely our concern about 
the injustices that exist right here at home. Students 
are constantly working to understand and _ eliminate 
social and economic injustices, racial discrimination. 
Christian Associations are striving to break down racial 
arriers. We are not only studying the problem 
academically, but we are solving it within our own 
Our national officers include Negro students 


ere ] 
anks 


Every summer the Student Christian Move 


ment sponsors a series of research seminars all over 


POLLY: 


the country. These make it possible for students to 20 
into the areas where the gravest social problems exist 
and study them first hand—into the coal mine areas 
of Pennsylvania, for example, or the share-cropper 
country of Arkansas. Student 
groups are expected to live and work as members of 
the community. 


members of these 


Potty: So you see, Art, our religion does not allow 
Rather it 
takes us into them. All of these activities are moti- 
vated and guided by an essentially religious outlook. 


us to escape the problems of this world. 


Birt: We think that Christianity is dual in its 
nature. It is a process of spiritual infilling through 
prayer and worship, combined with outgiving through 
social action. It has the personal sidé and the social 
side, but the two must work together. As Stanley Jones 


said, the social gospel without the personal gospel is a 
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hody without a spirit. The personal gospel without a 
social gospel is a spirit without a body. The one 
is a corpse and the other is a ghost. Students are com- 
ing to realize more and more this necessity for unity of 
the two aspects of Christianity. 

\rt: Well, what are you doing about the spiritual 
side ? 

Bitt: Most of us find that we have to start at the 
beginning, because we were trained in pagan homes 
and schools. While the average freshman may have 
heard of Jesus, he probably cannot tell you a thing 
about Isaiah! In many colleges informal discussions 
with competent leaders deal with the meaning of the 
Christian faith. And, as has already been said, ther 
is an increasing demand for curriculum courses on 
religion. 

\rt: What is being said about religion in bull ses- 
sions these days? 

Birt: Students are quite critical of the church 
hecause of its sectarianism. They feel that the sooner 
the denominations get together, the better they'l 
like it. 

Potty: We have the equivalent of bull sessions at 
Vassar. The students from different churches are 
often able to reach a common understanding of their 
personal philosophies. The disagreement comes when 
they consider the place of the church in dealing with 
social problems. 

Birt: For example, Art, Polly and I disagree as to 
the program the church should adopt in its approach to 
the capitalistic system. I feel personally that the profit 
motive which gives rise to cutthroat competition be- 
tween fellow Christians, causing one man to benefit 
by another's loss, is unethical and unchristian. 


Potty: And I feel that elements of competition are 
not incompatible with Christian ideals. Modified capt- 
talism could satisfy more individual needs, spiritual 
and material, than any collectivist system. 


\rt: After all, we can hardly expect religious 
people to be in complete agreement about the social 
order. How faithful are students to their religion 


these days? If some form of complete state control— 
cither of the right or of the left—should be brought to 
\merica, would religious people sacrifice their freedom 
without a fight? 

Birt: That’s hard to say, Art. Of course, we are 
working hard to avoid the coming of a totalitarian 
state. We are also trying to develop a loyalty to some- 
thing higher than the state, and thus avoid the unthink- 
ing nationalism which brings fascism in its wake. 

Art: So religion in America may become a bulwark 
against a totalitarian state! If it is to do that, it must 
never become a means of escape from this world, and 
from what you say, it won't, as far as the campus 1s 
concerned. That’s good news! 


Note: This Forum was broadcast as one of the series 
“Campus Comments” sponsored by the National Student Fed- 
eration of America, over the WJZ network. 
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THE 
ROUND WorLD 


A THREE YEAR BOOK 


What should an S. C. M., what should the W. S. 
C. F., be doing and planning during the next three 
years? The General Committee set itself to answer 
these questions in detail, and the result is the Three 
Year Plan. 
of the work of local and national Movements. Part I] 
contains specific suggestions for action. Part III deals 


Part I discusses the principles and aims 


with the tasks of the Federation as a whole. The whole 
locument makes interesting and stimulating reading, 
and has been commended by the General Committee to 
the consideration of all Student Christian Movements. 
\n alert president or committee chairman will immedi- 
ately secure a Copy of The Three Year Plaw and 
(SC it. 


a 
SECOND GUESSERS 


“Munich” brought a whole new crop of them. Ameri- 
can newspapers and periodicals are still publishing 
gry correspondence from self-appointed international 
relations authorities who are saying “what Chamberlain 
should not have done.” We are still spectators, but im 
ur better moments we know that such an attitude ts 
i the 18th century. 


It's more than refreshing, therefore, to read a New 
Zealander’s comment in the Student World “. . . in- 
finitely more would have been gained and the reality 
of British goodwill expressed if Mr. Chamberlain had, 
immediately after Munich, invited dispossessed nations 
to an economic conference to consider their needs and 
means of satisfaction.” 

Even more directly and unambiguously, the editor 
4 the Australian /ntercollegian urges that the Austral- 
ian S. C. M., notwithstanding its modest size and 
wealth, go the limit of the responsibility which it can 
undertake. “We need a larger population . . . The 
refugee class is distinguished for its abilities and its 
independence. However zealous we are in getting 
things done, it is no substitute for doing them our- 
selves.” 

The same issue (December 1) has three other ar- 
ticles the gist of which is that whatever the point of 
view, the advantage would be mutual, to Australians 
and to refugees, if the Australian conscience should 
meet the challenge. One writer asks: “Does our boast 
of ‘Christian civilization’ amount to anything? One is 
humbled, whose own city permits the plastering of its 
subways with ‘Buy Christian’ bills. Heirs of a culture 
developed from the small beginnings of refugees of 


‘5c from Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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another day, we need to ponder well our responsibility 
today.” c 


CULTURE PROTECTION 


In an unsolicited contribution a “Chinese Christian’ 
writing in the Christian Recorder said that the Chris- 
tian Church, alone among the major institutions of cul- 
tural and educational nature, still functions in the oc- 
cupied areas of China. If the Christian forces fail to 
carry on, the civilization of the whole area is due to 
suffer a reverse. Of course, these statements raise the 
question of the legitimacy of putting on the Christian 
forces the burden of maintaining educational and cul- 
tural advance per se; but it is clear that unless they do 
so, those very Christian forces will be impaired in their 
future effectiveness. 

The same Chinese writer pleads that missionaries 
discard entirely any idea “that not much work can be 
done in such a critical situation” and urges that home 
Boards will give increased finances and more workers 
to “carry on their work in China and meet all the diff 
culties. . 


CALLS 


This plea is being answered. Qualified persons are 
required for appointments like the following :? 
Physician-surgeon and wife, (North China) 
Woman teacher of English and Music, (China) 
Woman physician, (South China) 
3 Nurses, (China) 
Director, Religious Education, (North China) 
Social-evangelistic worker, (Central China) 


. 
CZECH S.C.M. 


We of an older S. C. M. know little of the new 
struggling Movements, like that in Czechoslovakia. A 
recent article in the British Student Movement describes 
the Czech Movement as follows: 

“First and foremost, it is a missionary Movement 
carrying out its mission day by day on the strength of 
new-won convictions. Its best leaders have become 
Christians in the Movement. Their personal faith is 
put to the test by each new generation of students at- 
tracted by the Movement but questioning, sometimes 
fiercely, its Christian basis. It has been wonderful to 
see the Movement growing with each hard-won battle. 

“Strength of character, originality of mind, ath- 
letic ability are very common in the Movement. A 
study circle in Prague is a lively affair, with extremely 
straightforward, sometimes wholly unexpected ques- 


1 Details from: Student Volunteer Movement, 254 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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tions asked of the speaker. Again an athletic perform 
ince, by women as well as by men, ts a treat if you are 
luckv enough to get an invitation 

‘In Prague especially, our Czech menbers have shown 
warm interest for questions of social and international 
ustice, and Christian personalities with a strong social 
\ndre 


cially appealed to them. 


nsciousness Philip for instance—have spe 
Many strong individualities 
have given this Movement its distinctive characteristics 
nd have in their turn been spiritually transformed by 
convinced Christians and active 


having become 


members through its influence. 
‘In the past, when at a time of national joy and hope 
he Movement began as a ‘Renaissance Movement, 


' 


ere was already something attractive and promising 
about it...” and now “we do not for a moment 
doubt that it will prove, in times of national suffer 


ing, a great strength and blessing in the lives of many 
We in the Federation wish our fellow Movement God 


1 «4 " ‘ owrent té« 
speed i ts new real task 


COURAGE---AND FAITH 


March 13th had seen the 


Germany: and May 21st, mobilization on the Czecho 


\ustrian anschluss with 
slovak-German frontier. In July the annual summer 
Student Christian 
Movement was to be held in an old castle at Melnika, 
near Praha. 

What like; 
Soon I learned that it is much like our own summer 
The first evening 
session was a consideration of “Following Evangelism 
into Liberty,” led by J. L. Hromadka, the General Sec- 
retary. Then to bed to sleep on straw ticks placed on 


conference of the Czechoslovak 


would a Czechoslovak conference be 


conferences in the United States. 


the floor. Our room was a veritable international set- 
tlement with Czechoslovak, German, French, English, 
Roumanian, Greek, Latin, Russian, Italian and Es- 
peranto spoken. Despite the language barriers we man- 
aged to become very well acquainted ! 

The morning session began with a devotional serv- 
ice, followed by an address or a panel discussion. Soon 
we reconvened in small groups to discuss the morning 
address; on some days there was a plenary session 
before lunch. Afternoons 
mainly volleyball. 


were devoted to sports, 
Both the fellows and the girls are 
good players and the manner in which they play it is 
exhausting to the mere novice. 

Despite my inability to understand the Czech lan- 
guage, there was a feeling of common worship in the 
morning devotional services. The intonation of the 
prayers, the devotional talk with its obvious emphasis, 
the singing of hymns together—all tended to create a 
feeling of oneness. The use of Cantate Domino (with 
Czechoslovak translations), and the World’s Student 
Christian Federation motto Ut Omnes Unum Sint 
before us on the wall, united us in worship with all 
Christian students. 





Strongly present in the conference was the influence 
of the teachings of Thomas G. Masaryk, first president 
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, 
ieaitimes at the 
conference were 
simple Vote the 


chunks of hard bread. 
Ample bowls of tea; 

, ’ 
cream but much 


cmon 


¢ 


of the republic. There was no feeling of fear among 
the delegates, in spite of the impending political crisis. 
\ll expected soon to be called to arms and they ac- 
cepted that prospect with an amazing stoicism. One 
wonders how they accepted their country’s dismember- 
ment. CLARENCE ELLtorrt. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ae 
OUR WORLD REPRESENTATIVES 


Robert Mackie touring in the Far East will reach 
Vancouver March 25th for a six weeks visit of North 
American Movements. 
like this: 

March 26-28—B. C. and Northwest. 

March 30-April 3—Pacific Southwest 

April 5- 9—Southwest. 

April, 10-14—Middle West. 

April 15-23—East. 

April 24-30—Canada. 

Rose Terlin, traveling westward, will spend three 
months in the interior of China. 


His travel schedule now looks 


Luther Tucker is on move, back and forth between 
Japan and China. 

Welcome to returning members of the American 
delegation to Madras : 

Jack McMichael returns after a year in the Orient. 
Every region will want to hear his story of China, 
[ndia, the Madras and Alwaye student conferences. 

Celestine Smith brings interesting news of many 
student movements and of the Madras consultations. 

Henry P. Van Dusen, Walter Horton, Paul Braisted, 
Philip Beattie (Canada), Georgia Harkness traveled 
widely before “Madras.” 

For information on appointments for any of these 
world representatives consult: any regional student 
secretary; the Student Volunteer Movement, 254 
Fourth Avenue; or, THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


THE SUMMER CONFERENCES 


N ENGLAND. Camp O-At-Ka, Me. June 12-19. 
Bay, N. Y. June 14-21. 
Eagles Mere, Pa. June 12-18 


N YorK S.C.M. Silver 
Mipp_e ATLANTIC. 


SouTHEAST. Blue Ridge, N. C. June 8-17. 
Talladega, Ala. June 8-15. 

CENTRAL, Lake Geneva, Wis. June 11-18. 

SouTHWEsT. Hollister, Mo. June 2-11. 


Rocky Mountain. Estes Park, Colo. June 9-19 


Paciric NortHwest. Seabeck, Wash. June 10-17 
8 
NEWS PEAKS 
Yuuuner Directory. See the April INTERCOLLEGIAN 


full roster of summer opportunities—industrial 
esearch groups, travel seminars, work-camps, confer- 
United States and abroad. 


ncees 


$5,000 Is Our Goal for the Far Eastern Student 
Service Fund. Campaigns come thick and fast in Feb- 
Toppers on the list of campaigns 
Carleton, $500; Oberlin, $450; Randolph- 
; Smith, $200; Northfield Seminary, $199 ; 

Bucknell, $153. 


lready held: 
Macon, $391 
(If you need help getting your cam- 
paign going, write to any regional student secretary 


rto: F. E.S.S. F., 600 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C.) 
How It's Done: “We are having a big F. E. S. S. F. 
rive this month with the help of the A. S. U. C., 
S. U., A. W.S., and a few other organizations. The 


eace Council Commission on the Far East is working 
oo. —Henrietta Herzberger, Y. W. C. A. Presi- 
University of Colorado. 
the Refugees. Many colleges are raising money 
nd securing scholarships to bring student refugees to 
le campus. Literature and other helps may be secured 
‘rom: The Intercollegiate Committee to Aid Refugee 
100 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


‘ } 
Students, 


Post-\adras Teams. Two teams are scheduled to 
travel simultaneously, as follows. Team I: March 12th, 
P 14th, Seattle, Washington; 16th, 
19th, Calgary, Alabama; 2lst, 
Saskatchewan; 23d, Winnipeg, Manitoba; 
26th, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Team II: March 12th, 
Denver, Colorado; 14th, Kansas City, Missouri; 
lth, Champaign, Illinois; 19th, Indianapolis, Indiana ; 
ist, Cleveland, Ohio; 23d, Buffalo, New York; 26th, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 28th, (Unscheduled) ; 30th, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


ttland, Oregon; 


Vancouver, B. C.;: 


DR agi9- 
ACL Na, 


The Play's the Thing. Great plays are on the air 
Sunday afternoons (Blue Network, 1:00-2:00 p. m. 
&. 5. T.). Study manuals for some of the plays are 
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available at ten cents (N. B. C., Radio City, New York 


City). Tune in: 
March 19: Cyrano de Bergerac—Rostand. 
March 28: Peter Pan—Barrie. 
April 2: The Blue Bird—Maeterlinck. 


April 9: Justice—Galsworthy. 

April 16: Back to Methuselah—Shaw. 
April 23: Oliver Cromwell—Drinkwater. 
April 30: White Headed Boy—Robinson. 
May 7: Elizabeth the Queen—Anderson. 


Check and Double Check. Two hundred and fifty 
University of Pennsylvania Freshmen were given the 
opportunity of choosing from this list of activities of- 
fered by the Penn Christian Association (figures in- 
dicate the count) : 

Discussion Groups in Dormitory, 78. 

Dinner Conferences in C. A. 

in varied fields, 76. 

Volunteer Service in Philadelphia Settlement Houses, 68. 

Service on Social Committee of Christian Association, 50. 

Fireside Discussion Groups (C. A. Building), 39. 

Volunteer Counsellor Service in summer camp for under- 

privileged children, 38. 
Social Service Tours, 32. 
Intercollegiate Student Conferences: Midwinter, in Pocono 
Mountains; June, Eagles Mere, Pa., 24. 
Service on Finance Drive Committee of Christian Associa- 
tion, 19. 

Peace Group Action, 15. 

International Student House Activities, 15. 

Weekly Chapel Service, Upper Room, 12. 

Bible Study Groups, 9. 

Half Century Mark, Austin College at Sherman, 
Texas observed its forty-ninth birthday recently. A 
huge cake with the right number of candles had a share 
in the proceedings in which former cabinet officers— 
some dating 20 years back—participated. Another half- 
century anniversary is that of the Geneva Student Con- 
ference. The coming conference will be the fiftieth— 
and thereby hangs a thrilling tale of student initiative 
in religion. 


Building with people of note 





AustTIN COLLEGE CABINET 
Their “Anniversary Party” was a big time 
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Co-ops Dig In \ study issued by the United States 
Office of Education declares that “permanence and 
erowth of the cooperative movement in colleges indeed 


are almost inevitable.” The study estimates that 9&8 
nstitutions of higher education have cooperative dot 
mitories in operation. Codperative dining clubs serve 


tudents on many campuses where rooming facilities 


ire not available. Among those reporting active co 


Operative housing projects are 34 state colleges and 
ye ee ” 
universities, 21 state teachers colleges, 52 privately su 
1 . . ae 
ported colleges, 2 medical schools and 9 junior colleges 


STADIUM PAYS DIVIDENDS 
BE OURTEEN 


$1,600,000 to finance it. Yes, the building of Ohio 


months were required to build 
State University’s mighty stadium was a tremendous 
When it was finished in 1922 


blished as 


with foot 


| 
undertaking 


j 1 


all already esta “big business’ ’—it was thx 


largest and most modern stadium of its time—750 feet 
long, 109 feet high, with a seating capacity of 73,000 
Certainly no one could have foreseen that the struc 
ture, seventeen years later, would be fulfilling a new 
and totally different need. Who could have predicted 
that 420 boys in 1939 would be living codperatively 
under its sloping tiers in well-lighted, healthful dormi 
tories? But they are doing just that, at a cost of $3.50 
per week, with the possibility that eventually as many 
as 2,400 students may live in such stadium dormitories. 
University officials have said that additional stadium 
cooperatives for needy boys will be constructed as the 
necessary funds are accumulated by the university. 
The idea of having codperative dormitories took 
form in the depression year 1933 when the problem 
How can promising students who lack financial 
Board and room were the 
largest items on a student's budget. 
dormitory would be the thing. 
such a dormitory cost ? 


arose: 
resources be kept in college ? 
Yes, a cooperative 
But how much would 
More than the college could 





Ohio State University Stadium, showing .the Tower Club at 
right. The Stadium Club now occupies the five arches at the 
extreme left, and the Buckeye Club occupies another section, 
not visible in the photograph, still further left. 
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afford, officials agreed. It was then that Dean of Men, 
Joseph A. Park, hit upon the idea of utilizing the south- 
western tower of the school’s stadium as a dormitory, 

Soon seventy-five students, chosen on the basis of 
financial need, scholarship, and character, took posses- 
sion of the tower and immediately named it the Tower 
Club.” 


So many applications for admittance were received 


Board was only $2.50 a week! 


that in 1934 the university built a larger dormitory, with 
the help of WPA funds. 
Fower Club. The “Stadium Club,” built next to the 
tower in 1937, accommodated 120 students, and in the 
fall of 1938, the Buckeye Club joimed the cooperative 
group. 


This became part of th 


These three clubs—Tower, Stadium, and Buckeye 

ire not just places for students to stay. They are more 
like fraternities. Lach is a club in the real sense of the 
word, a closely integrated organization, bound by th 
fact that its members are living together for mutual 
Each club elects its officers, has its own athletic 
\ll the work around the clubs 
is done by the boys themselves, except the cooking. The 


benefit. 
teams and social affairs. 


meals are simple but wholesome and sufficient. 

Dean Park says the founding of the stadium cooper- 
ative clubs has given him more satisfaction than any- 
thing else he has done while in office. 

RoBERT WALDO ROBINSON 


Ohio State University. 


THE STUDENTS DID IT! 


DISSATISFACTION is not always a spur to con- 
\ll-University 
Student 
opinion, which for some time had been vocal on the 
minimum of inspiration derived from the midweek 
chapel services, and the small student attendance, came 


structive results, but in the case of the 
Chapel at the University of Rochester, it was. 


to a climax in a dormitory bull-session one evening 
more than a year ago. Before that discussion was over, 
the All-University Chapel was born. 

as the 
magnitude of the project began to appear, and it was 
realized that the scheme must be perfectly worked out 
hefore the administration would accept it. One thing 
the chapel must fill the need of students 
for a Sunday service of real spiritual worth; and tt 
*Univer- 


Plans went ahead in fever of excitement 


Was certain 


should aid greatly in encouraging a sense of 
sity-consciousness” among the several schools. 

By early April those professors and administrative 
officers whose consent and codperation were required 
had been interviewed. And a month later, the first 
meeting of the All-University Chapel Committee was 
held in Cutler Union of the College for Women, with 
members from the codrdinate Arts College, the School 
of Nursing, the School of Medicine and the Eastman 
School of Music present. , Officers were elected—and 
the chapel became a reality! 

The Committee met frequently during the ensuing 
weeks to find by experience the solution to its prob 
lems of organization and worship. Arrangements were 
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REFUGEES WAITING 


Paul Tillich, author of /nterpretation of History, asks us to 
publicize the following information concerning three individuals 
o need certification for admission to the United States: 
Man (24 years of age), x-ray technician, eight years ex 

perience in an Austrian hospital. 


Man (33) mechanic, skilled in construction of x-ray and 
radio equipment 

Woman (34), war widow; business experience in banking, 
Germany. 

Certification” 


11 


entails declaration that the person certified 
not become a charge on public funds if and when admitted 
to the United States; it does not include any obligation for 
support of the person certified. 

Details from THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 








made for finances, with the men’s and women’s student 
\ssociations, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A. and the 
administration as sponsors. Further student contribu- 
secured through the chapel offerings. Al- 
though the location of the various campi in different 


ons are 


parts of the city was a marked inconvenience, it was not 
ong before the Committee members lost the feeling 
that each was speaking for his own school, and thought 
in terms of the University Chapel. 

We experienced the joy of creative fulfillment when 
the first All-University Chapel took place on Sunday, 
October 27, with over eight hundred students and town 
olk in the congregation to hear Dr. Rufus Jones and 

fifty-voice student choir. Six vesper services, held 
monthly from October through March, were felt to be 
ll that could be successfully handled the first year; 
ut plans have since been extended to include an all- 
music service. 

the worship have worked with greater smoothness 


the committee in charge becomes more proficient. 


\With each succeeding vesper the details 


ds 
The most recent development of the chapel is the proj- 
ect of holding informal round-table suppers following 
the services. 

\ll the chapel officers are students, and on the plat- 
form with the speaker there is a student leader and an 
udministrative representative for each service. 

The All-University Chapel is not yet a year old, but 
those who are living and growing with it feel that al- 
ready the university 1s richer—by a chapel, and a tradi 
tion HARRIET BRODHEAD. 

Rochester. 





CHRISTIANITY 
CONFRONTS 
COMMUNISM 


This book by our Professor Matthew Spinka 
has been selected as book-of-the-month 
by the British Religious Book Club. It 
is only one of a succession of useful books 
by members of our faculty to which we 
are glad to call attention. (Order from 
local bookstore. ) 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 
Albert W. Palmer—President 
Spring Quarter opens March 27 Catalog on application 
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CHURCH and CAMPUS 
Edited by Rosert G. ANDRUS 


gv IS not at all unusual for many of us to become 
impatient with the churches as big unwieldy institutions 
quite inadequate for expressing the urgings and enthu- 
siasms we have for God and his righteousness. Some 
may even feel that the Church is the last place one 
would turn to in attempting to follow in the Master’s 
steps. Yet, imperfect as they are, these communities 
of the followers of the Lord Jesus—Baptist, Lutheran, 
(Quaker, Episcopal, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, etc. 

-are the only means of social expression available for 
those who would call themselves Christian. Any re- 
grouping with loyalty to God as revealed in Christ as 
our dynamic would result only in another denomina- 
tion. Students generally can be counted on to back 
those movements calculated to bring the churches closer 
together and to reduce the number of denominations. 


ONE movement of this sort held its annual meeting 
in Pittsburgh, February 28-March 1, when delegates 
of the American section of the World Alliance of 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches gathered from 
all parts of North America. This annual meeting of 
delegates officially representing the thirteen million 
Presbyterians of the United States and Canada studied 
the current movements toward union or federation of 
all Christian churches in the world; heard reports of 
the Madras world missionary conference; considered 
the Christian creeds, the relationship of Church and 
State, and dealt with other subjects of 1939 religious 
interest. 

Seven communions are represented in the American 
(or Western) Section: Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada, United Church of Canada, Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, Presbyterian Church 
in the United States (Southern), United Presbyterian 
Church of North America, Reformed Church in 
\merica, Evangelical and Reformed Church. A “Pres- 
byterian” constituency of sixty million in all parts of 
the world makes up this World Alliance. 


AWN EVEN more significant expression of the truly 
Catholic nature of the Christian community was the 
Madras Conference of the International Missionary 
Council. Most of us have been hearing or reading 
about this great meeting. But perhaps it has escaped 
many of us that here was the Church in Council; here 
were the churches acting in unity; here was a meeting 
of the duly chosen representatives of the Christian 
churches. 

If you haven’t had one yet, your region will soon 
have a visit from a team of Madras representatives. 
Here in a real way is the world brought to Peoria 
(pardon us, Peoria)! Nationals from other lands on 
these teams are giving us a mission that may do much 
to revitalize American Christianity. Again, the Church 
at work in the world makes these visits possible. 


THE delegates of the Protestant I piscopal Church to 
the World Conference of Christian Youth in Amster- 
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‘|| ASSOCIATION 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


| A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


LIFE 





In a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 


servatory of music add much to 
| the delights of cultured living. 
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| DEGREES 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
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The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, Dean 
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dam have been nominated by the Council of Repre- 
sentatives of (Episcopal) Youth Organizations and ap- 
pointed by the Presiding Bishop. Of the six delegates 
and four alternates three are now in college and six are 
recent graduates. The Episcopal Youth Organizations 
are joining in raising an “Amsterdam Fund” to supple- 
ment as much as necessary of each delegate’s expenses 
and also to send two delegates from the Orient who 
otherwise could not go. This fund is the first national 
project in which all the youth of the Episcopal Church 
have cooperated. 


T HE American Friends Service Committee has chosen 
as commissioners for refugee work in Germany men 
who two decades ago helped in the feeding of the Ger- 
man children. The commissioners sailed early in Feb- 
ruary for London and thence traveled to Germany. James 
Vail, Philadelphia chemist, will have his headquarters 
in Berlin. Robert Balderson of Chicago, a manufac- 
turer, will be in Frankfort. Harvey Perry of Westerly, 
R. I.. banker and feed merchant, will go to Vienna. 
The commissioners will hold weekly consultations. 
Wherever it may seem imperative they will give direct 
relief. Their primary concern, however, will be to 
facilitate the emigration of Jews and non-Aryan Chris- 
tians. The possible establishment of transient Quaker 
camps will depend upon what the commissioners find 
in the situation over there. Here is another example 
of the Christian Community at work in the world. 


WHEN the social action department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference held its regional confer- 
ence on industrial problems in Detroit recently the 
delegates heard the honorary chairman of the sponsor- 
ing committee, the Most Reverend Edward Mooney, 
\rchbishop of Detroit, raise a potent voice in behalf of 
an articulate expression from the Catholic Church in 
“the present struggle between Americanism and ¢com- 
munism for the control of labor.” Archbishop Mooney 
advocated the establishment of parish labor schools with 
a curriculum designed especially to help “Christian 
workers to train themselves in principle and technique 
to assume leadership in the unions which their numbers 
justify.” He would have the schools “sift the good 
from the bad in labor proposals and be the defenders 
of sound, constructive union activity against . . . com- 
munism.” Heard at the conference were representa- 
tives of both labor and industry. 
® 

Prayer is not fear, nor awe, nor solicitation; prayer is Jo) 

it is confidence and exultation—it is a consciousness of 4 
warmth and tenderness in the world. It is feeling the pulse o! 
the universe throbbing with great fullness. Each beat tells 
more than one could see with his eyes. It tells more than one 
can ever know or understand. 

3ut one can feel all this. The vibration is conducted inte 
his being and through it until he too throbs with the rhythm o! 
eternity. The strength of God is his. The peace of God is his. 
And, verily, the power of God is his. 

It is as though when the heart throbs with God’s heart, the 
hand is guided by his hand, the mind lighted through his eyes, 
and again the Word becomes flesh—From the Wes Wind, 
student publication of The Wesley Foundation at Montana 
State University. 
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THE BookSsHELF 


CHRISTIANS IN AN UNCHRISTIAN SOCIETY 


Ernest Fremont Tittle. Association Press. 50c. 

This little volume—eighth in the valuable Hazen series—is 
of special timeliness. Thoughtful Christian youth, facing deep 
tragedy in the world today, are tempted to take one of three 
ways: cynicism; flight from the world into some authori- 
tarian religion; or, joining a secular revolutionary movement 
which at least is courageous and knows where it is going. 

The belief that God is seeking alike the redemption oi 
the individual and society does not mean that progress is 
inevitable, but that the future of mankind is in the hands of 
God. Man must cooperate with him, but he is responsible for 
the moral order which no nation nor civilization can success 
fully defy. 

[To the question, What is God’s will for our world?—the 
author answers that Christlikeness in aims and methods is our 
clue. We may be sure that God cannot approve of racial dis- 
crimination, gross inequalities of economic conditions, stag- 
gering concentration of economic power, a fiercely competitive 
society which is covert and open war. He goes on to say that 
since revolutions of the classical type so often end in a strange 
approximation to the order they sought to abolish, the world 
sorely needs the more radical revolution of thoroughgoing 
Christianity. That revolution differs from the ordinary variety 

three ways—in insistence that though daily bread must be 
ght and prayed for the supreme object of man’s quest is 
ul; in its stress on the need of change in men’s hearts as 
| as in external arrangements; and third, in the means it 
employs. Violence, acceptable alike to the reactionary and 
ordinary revolutionary, is unsuited as a means to any good 
end, because it is unsuited to human nature and is incom- 
patible with the nature and purpose of God. 

University of Wisconsin. 


Georce L. Coins. 


s 
ASK THE PROPHETS 


Carl Sumner Knopf. Abingdon. 75c. 

There is much work yet to be done before we rescue thou- 
sands of Christians from a vast religious illiteracy. This little 
book is a valuable contribution in that process. 

Departing from the traditional chapter framework, Dr. 
Knopf makes thirty inquiries as “pathways to new knowledge 
and deeper thought about the Bible and personal faith.” 

The book is written from the viewpoint of the sound schol- 
arship of higher criticism. (“The English word critic must 
be used like the French word critique—meaning: careful 
study and discovery of new facts.”) Because of its scholarly 
approach to a study of the prophets and because at the same 
time this book can be read and understood by busy college 
students, I recommend its use by study and discussion groups 
r the purpose of a better understanding of the Bible. 

Heit Boiiincer. 


+ 
A LABRADOR LOGBOOK 


Sir Wilfred Grenfell. Little, Brown. $1.75. 

“A logbook may be of small interest to those who stay at 
home in a landlocked harbor,” says Sir Wilfred Grenfell in the 
Pretace. “Those, however, who put out to sea on a voyage 
across uncharted waters enter zealously in their logbooks every 
trifling source of help, whether derived from personal experi- 
ence or from that of others.” So in this Logbook there are 
quotations for each day of the year selected from varied sources 


MARCH, 1939 


and from many different intellectual viewpoints which, ‘ the 
author says, “have helped me in that voyage of adventure called 
human life, which everyone has to navigate alone.” 

A man may be judged by the things which above all others 
of their class he selects—and by the things he rejects. This 
especially is true of a book of readings designed to help one 
in the adventure of life. The sum total of the revelation of 
this collection of material is a clear notion of Sir Wilfred 
himself. Here is a man of tremendous faith in God; a man 
of conviction about the universality of the demand, “Follow 
thou me.” Here is a man whose Christianity is marked by sim- 
plicity, courage, gayety and humor, a deep belief in prayer, 
incurable optimism and joy, a strong social passion, complete 
devotion. There is no place in his Christianity for fear and 
worry, for the lackadaisical life. 

For all those who need to grow in this kind of Christian 
life and who need the infection of courage and love from an- 
other, this beautiful little book can speak a word of strength 
and renewal throughout the year. WILMINA ROWLAND. 

Greensboro, N. C. 


THE THOUSAND YEARS OF UNCERTAINTY 


Volume II. A History of the Expansion of Christianity. 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. Harper Brothers. $3.50. 


The phenomenal extension of Christianity into the Roman 
world has been so well heralded that we lose perspective. An 
era closed with Constantine. The new era, marked by expan- 
sion northward and eastward, was also a time of great reverses. 
For a “thousand years of uncertainty” this ebb and flow con- 
tinued. Monastacy, papacy, Franciscan troubadours—all moved 
out to educate, humanize, “civilize” and bring into the church 
the northern and eastern peoples. Mongol and Turk and sirocco 
desert tribes of Islam swept churches and Christians before 
them. But—and here is the crux of the story—Christianity 
survived when the empire crumbled, the new peoples were 
modified in outlook and life, our own age was prepared for 
through the long centuries by forces nurtured by the church. 
It is a tonic we need in the present hours of drastic reverses. 

This is no leisure time book! Dr. Latourette has amassed 
a vast array of facts; he gives us both perspective and des- 
cription in relation to the intersection between faith and cul- 
ture. The volume is heavily documented, and along with its 
predecessor and others to follow, will be an indispensable 
source book for serious students of world history and the 
history of Christianity. The years will reveal our indebtedness 
to the historian for this valuable work. We await with eager- 
ness the volumes still to come. Fr. | 3 B. 


THE LORD HELPS THOSE 


3ertram B. Fowler. Vanguard Press. $1.75. 


This is not just another book about codperatives! It is the 
account of the social reconstruction of the life of a people by 
means of codperation. It tells the story of Nova Scotia 
farmers, miners and fishermen moving steadily from: wretched 
poverty and insecurity to self-respect, freedom from debt and 
economic stability. How is it being done? Meet the men in 
these pages. You may want, as so many have done in recent 
years, to make a pilgrimage to see for yourself. There is sig- 
nificance here for wide areas of contemporary conflict and 


instability. Pr. ee a 
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PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


W » M N Mach 
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r 1 AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 


lex inexpensive pamphlet 


— a 
Summer Study 











Are Net Made in Heaven 


Janet Fowler Nelson 


1.25 


A new bor b in the Education for Marriage Series 


* 


This book presents the economic and sociological 
approach to marriage, the home and its relationships 
with discussions on budget, working wives, authority 
in the home, and general problems of young married 
couples. 


The material is arranged for a series of weekly dis- 
cussions. To make it possible for each member in 
the group to own a copy, there is a special quantity 
rate of 10 for $8. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 





























Union Theological Seminary 
July 5 to August 11 


(In the Summer Session 


of Columbia University) 


Enrollment for credit July 5 to 24 or 
July 25 to August 11 also possible. 


» eee 4 


School for Incoming Presidents of 
Student Christian Associations 


July 5 to August 11. Leadership of Katharine 
Duffield, Carroll Moon, and other Counselors. 


Special Courses for Student Christian Sec- 
retaries and other professional workers 


July 5-24. Religious Work with Students in 
Higher Education, taught by Prof. Clarence P. 
Shedd. 


July 25-August 11. Professional Leadership of 
Voluntary Student Christian Work. Seminar 
course led by Prof. Paul M. Limbert, Mr. Orrin 
Magill, and Miss Augusta Roberts. 


Wide range of courses in the Seminary and 
Columbia University 


—— 


Conference for 
Ministers and other Religious Workers 
July 3-7, 10-14, 17-21, 24-28. Enroll for one, 
two, three or four weeks. 


FACULTY 


A. Herbert Gray H. Richard Niebuhr 
Henry Sloane Coffin Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 
George A. Buttrick Ernest Scott 

Grace Loucks Elliott Harry Bone 

Erdman Harris Harrison Elliott 


and others. 


> ee 


Address: Director of Summer Courses 
3041 Broadway, New York City 
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